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THE PASSWORD AT CAMP O-AT-KA 


By Rev. Ernest J. DENNEN 








Camp O-At-Ka, the national Galahad 
Camp on Sebago Lake, Maine, is fortu- 
nate in having as part of its equipment a 
woodland chapel. There on a bluff it 
stands, open on all sides, surrounded by 
trees, with a vista through the branches to 
the blue waters of Sebago Lake. It is an 
uplifting experience to be in the chapel at 


Geoffrey O'Hara is known most popu- 
larly asthe composer of the stuttering song 
** K-K-K-Katy,” but those who happened 
to be listening in on Thursday, November 
8, or Sunday, November 11, heard his lat- 
est song ‘‘Guns’”’ as it was presented for a 
week at the Roxy Theatre with appropri- 
ate setting. Mr. O’Hara is also well known 
as a lecturer on musical subjects. 

With this background, it was natural 
that he should find an appeal in the oppor- 
tunity to be director of vocal music in a 
camp for boys. Medomak in Washington, 
Maine was the fortunate camp to obtain 
Mr. O’Hara’s services. 

For many years Medomak has devel- 
oped the instrumental music under Rol- 
land Tapley of Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. This high standard had to be met in 
the vocal work, and, as was to be expected, 
Mr. O’Hara proved his ability to adapt 
himself to this new field. 


any time, but especially on early mornings 
in July when the birds are singing and the 
wind ismoving gently among the branches. 
Toacertain type of mind such music has a 
great appeal. 

This chapel is a memorial chapel built 
as a result of gifts from hundreds of boys 
and their friends. It stands in the midst of 


GROUP CREATIVE WORK 


By Frank E. PoLanp 


Besides singing the best of the popular 
songs, there was devotional singing morn- 
ings, Sundays, and at vespers, and there 
were assemblies at which the appreciation 
of music was developed by analysis and il- 


lustration. But Mr. O’Hara did his best 
work in developing original songs and 
parodies. 

An example of Mr. O’Hara’s work is the 
grace reproduced with this article. His 
method of developing the words shows Mr. 
O’Hara’sunderstandingof boy psychology. 

At an assembly, Mr. O’Hara called the 
attention of the boys to the many things 
in life, especially as they were living it at 
Medomak, for which they should be 
thankful. Then he asked the boys to write 
out the things for which they should be 
especially thankful and to use a certain 
meter which he gave them. From the more 
than one hundred papers handed in he 
made up the following sets of couplets. 





the camp’s active life. It is a part of all 
the boyhood interests of the campers. 
Near it are the tennis courts, the baseball 
field, volley ball and basketball courts 
Nearby is the rifle range. Not far away is 
the swimming beach. From its associa- 
tion with the active life of the camp, 
through its location, campers have come 
to have a very natural and easy approach 
to the chapel and what it stands for. They 
do not shy at the chapel, nor at the re- 
ligious life which the chapel seeks to pro- 
mote. 

Every morning the boys are seen march- 
ing in orderly line for what is called the 
“pass word” service. They are all there 
and no one is tardy. They march in to 
music on the little organ, take their places 
quietly and reverently, and when all are 
in, the music ceases. The boys stand, give 
their pledge of allegiance to the flag, one 
verse of a hymn is sung with spirit, and a 
short selection from the New Testament is 
read. A thought from the lesson suggests 
the pass word for the day. The pass word 
is explained and rounded out by a few 
words of instruction and appeal, much like 
a two-minute sermon, if a sermon of that 
sort can be imagined. A prayer follows, 
emphasizing the thought of the pass word, 
and then the end. The boys march out 
again in fine order to the tasks, interests, 
and joys of the day. 


(Continued on page 8) 


O Thou maker of all good 
Thanks we give Thee for this food 

Let us share with those in need 
Help us banish selfish greed 

We have plenty; some have none 
Help us say; ““Thy will be done” 

Feed the poor and grateful be — 
Till at last we come to Thee. 

We are thankful for the scene, 

For the lake; it makes us clean; 
For the birds and flowers and trees - 
Thou, O God, made all of these. 

We are thankful for clean sport, 
Healthy fun of any sort. 
We're so happy we could sing: 
‘Thankful now for everything.” 
We are thankful for our health, 
And for friendship, more than wealth; 
Make us feel how helpless we, 
Make us ever turn to Thee. 


Continued on page 6) 
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PERSONALS 

President Gibson represented the Camp 
Directors Association at the meeting of the 
International Boys Work Council held in 
Washington, D. C., December 10 to 12. 
While in Washington, a conference was 
also held with the Red Cross Society re- 
garding the advisability of closer coépera- 
tion in swimming and life saving methods 
between the two organizations. Encour- 
agement and counsel was given the Mid- 
Atlantic Section. This work was accom- 
plished in the spare hours of a full program 
of seventeen addresses in six days before 
Parent-Teachers Association, ServiceClub 
luncheons, high school assemblies, stress- 
ing the ideals, objectives and aims of bet- 
ter camping, as well as a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of youth. 

Boyd I. Walker, director of Camp 
Missokone, Detroit, Michigan, has been 
elected to the presidency of the Associa- 
tion of Boys WorkSecretaries, Y.M.C.A.’s 
of the United States and Canada. 

The Camp Directors Association will 
participate in the Sportsman Show in 
Boston sometime in January, by exhibit- 
ing a large chart giving the purpose of or- 
ganized camping and including a list of 
member camps. This is one of the practi- 
cal ways of educating the public along 
lines of better camping for boys and girls. 

Camp Cheri, South Orleans, will open 
its second season under the direction of 
Mrs. Alice L. Murdock, formerly con- 
nected with Camp Quanset. 

Dr. James G. Bliss, Professor of Health 
and Physical Education at the State 
Teachers’ College, West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, has acquired Camp Kingswood, 
Bridgton, Maine. Ralph I: Underhill, for 
the next three seasons, will continue as 
consulting director. 

A new camp for girls will be started next 
summer at West Ossipee, New Hamp- 
shire, by R. W. Burnes, who has built an 
elaborate equipment. 

Walter H. Bentley of Camps Wyanoke 
and Winnemont returned from an exten- 
sive trip to Florida in time for the Christ- 
mas holidays. 


Miss Adele Poston of Pine Cove Camp 
sailed for a short trip to Europe, De- 
cember 8. 

George A. Land, head of the Latin De- 
partment of the Newton High School, will 
reopen Camp Allen-on-the-Cape for Girls 
at South Chatham this summer. 

Norman White, of Camp Mayflower, 
will open Camp Viking for Boys at Orleans, 
Massachusetts. Miss M. Katherine Bryan, 
who for several summers has conducted 
Spyglass Hill for boys, will be co-director. 

Miss Frances Gulick is spending the 
winter in New York. She is working on a 
memorial booklet for her mother, the late 
Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick. Halsey Gulick, 
who is now managing director of the 
Luther Gulick Camps as well as his own 
Camp Timanous, has business offices in 
Portland, in the Clapp Memorial Building. 
A considerable advance in enrollment is 
already reported for these camps for the 
summer of 1929. 

Mrs. Albert Sloper, director of Camp 
Knollmere for girls and Camp Cod for 
boys, at Fairhaven, Massachusetts, had a 
very successful season in 1928 and is add- 
ing to her equipment for 1929. 

The Tall Pines Farm, connected with 
the Tall Pines Camp, is under the direct 
management the year around of the Misses 
Evelina and Catherine Reaveley. Many 
parties for winter sports, made upof groups 
such as the Appalachian Mountain group 
and others, enjoy the comfortable accom- 
modations and the delicious food provided 
at the Tall Pines Farm. 

Camp Passaconaway on Bear Island, 
Lake Winnepesaukee, has been sold by 
Mr. W. E. Richmond, the former owner, 
to Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Carlson of Brook- 
line. Mr. Carlson has had an extensive 
experience in camp work and will be re- 
membered as an associate director of 
Camp Moosehead, Denmark, Maine, 
where he was associated with his brother, 
Mr. W. F. Carlson, now principal of the 
Glen Eden School, and with Mr. S. B. 
Southworth of Thayer Academy, at 
Braintree, Massachusetts. 


(Continued on page 6) 









CLY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL AND CAMP SHOP 


Official outfitters to over 80 boys’ and 
girls’ camps 


A separate shop specializing in com- 
plete camp outfitting 


Service features — no charge 
Camp Picture Gallery 

Camp Information Bureau 
Distribution of camp literature 
Annual Spring Camp Exposition 
PLUS good service and good values 


Why not send for our quotations on 
your uniform ? 








osmopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circulation 
among substantial prospects than any other 
medium with an organized camp department 


More than 1,500.000 copies monthly 











Our Only Business 


Twelve months of the year 
outfittingcampsand schools 
exclusively 


QUALITY APPAREL 
SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
MODERATE PRICES 


Official Outfitters to over 80 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camps 


McCARTHYGSIMON, Inc. 
7-9 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Established 1912 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
December 8, 1928 
By Ricuarp W. DrEsHON 


The first meeting of the season took 
place at the Boston City Club. Stanley R. 
Oldham, the new chairman, made an able 
and tactful presiding officer. Walter H. 
Sears, the new secretary, also represented 
Camp Wyanoke and others present were 
Frank E. Poland, Archer M. Nickerson, 
Leslie H. Sutherland and J. Harding Arm- 
strong of Medomak Camp; C. A. Roys and 
A. L. Hayden of the Teela-W ooket Camps; 
Paul R. Brown of Mohawk Lodges; Carl N. 
Holmes of Great East Lodge; Thomas E. 
Freeman of Camp Samoset; R. S. Webster 
of Camp Wyconda; Frederic B. Littlefield 
of Robin Hood; Paul E. Russlow of the 
Brown-Ledge Camp; M. W. Murray of 
Camp Mashnee; James A. Treanor of the 
Berkshire Boys’ Camps; A. H. Mitchell of 
Camp Skylark and Edward J. Rowse of 
Camp Marienfeld. 

Everyone missed the presence of Walter 
H. Bentley, who was in Florida, as Mr. 
Bentley organized this group and directed 
it for two seasons. This was the pioneer 
organization of its kind, but a number of 
others have since sprung up in various 
parts of the country as the result of Mr. 
Bentley’s influence. 

Mr. Poland spoke of the summer at 
Medomak, which nearer than every ap- 
proached the ideal season. The leaders 
were unusually good; the boys, excellent; 
and the weather conditions, favorable. 
He spoke of the necessity of more than a 
repetition of the old program for the re- 
turning boys. One camper at Medomak 
was there for the ninth season. New in- 
terests are needed particularly for the 
older boys. Medomak introduced a two- 
week trip to Moosehead Lake and the 
Allegash. Mr. Poland praised the pro- 
gressive program as suggested at the 
Camp Directors Association meeting re- 
cently at the Bellevue. 

Mr. Rowse spoke of the three distinct 
camps at Marienfeld, of the new baseball 
field and of the band, which has been 
featured for the past two years. It has 
forty-five pieces and is made up of masters, 
pages and boys. 

Mr. Webster quoted a significant re- 
mark of Miss Mattoon that there was 
something the matter with any camp that 
did not have several problems. 

Mr. Hayden said that at Teela-Wooket 
one secretary devoted her whole time to 
writing parents and spent considerable 
time with each of the new campers, found 
out what her activities were, and wrote 
home what the particular girl was doing. 

Mr. Holmes spoke of the important in- 
fluence for or against the summer camp 
which doctors exerted. He wishes two or 
three physicians of reputation to visit his 
camp, make suggestions and carry away 
a sincere appreciation of what the sum- 
mer camp is doing. 


(Continued on page 7) 





MID-WEST SECTION 

The annual meeting of the Mid-West 
Section of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion was held at Camp Ohiyesa, Clyde, 
Michigan on October 19 and 20, 1928. 
About forty were present for the full time. 
Directors met at the Detroit Y.M.C.A. at 
noon and were first taken on a sight-seeing 
trip of Detroit, then driven out to camp. 
At six o'clock a delightful steak supper was 
served, after which a talk with pictures was 
was given by Dr. Vinal. 

Dr. William Vinal, Nature Study in 
Camp. This illustrated lecture showed us 
some interesting phases of Dr. Vinal’s 
nature study work and his visits to many 
eastern camps two summers ago. Since all 
speakers were asked to send in copies of 
their addresses to Miss Mattoon who 
hopes to have them reported in Camping, 
a long report will not be made here of any 
of them. 

After this address a group of private 
camp directors sat around one of the huge 
fireplaces until after midnight, discussing 
informally the many problems confront- 
ing the director of a private camp. 
Saturday, October 20. Business meeting. 

The business meeting of the section was 
called to order by the president, Miss Sara 
G. Holiday, at 9.30 a.m. Since many of the 
directors present were members of the 
Michigan Council, but not of the Mid- 
West Section, a motion was made by Dr. 
Sprague, and carried, that we invite all at- 
tendingdirectorsintoour business meeting. 

Report of the Membership Committee 
was given by Mrs. Pennington, its chair- 
man. Mrs. Penningtonemphasized the im- 
practicability of the motion passed by the 
section some time ago requiring someone 
(a member of the Association) to visit the 
camp before a new member could be ac- 
cepted. Dr. Ewerhardt suggested that the 
change of the national constitution in re- 
gard to new members be brought to the 
attention of the Section Constitution Com- 
mittee in planning for the new constitu- 
tion of the section and urged immediate 
action. Suggestion approved by those 
present. Mrs. Pennington withdrew as 
chairman of the Membership Committee. 
Because of a recent decision of the na- 
tional Executive Committee that the sec- 
tion secretary should be in charge of this 
work, the chairmanship of this committee 
was again given to the secretary, Mrs. 
Bishop. 

Dr. Sprague invited the section to hold 
its next meeting in Chicago, since Dr. 
Ewerhardt felt that it would be better for 
the St. Louis meeting to be held in 1930, 
instead of 1929 as previously planned. 
Invitation accepted. At the afternoon 
business meeting the decision as to time 
and place of the Chicago meeting was left 
to the Executive Committee. A vote was 
taken of those present specifying what 
type of meeting was preferred. Seventeen 
votes that the meeting be held in a camp 
if one could be found near Chicago and if 
time and weather still permitted this. 


(Continued on page 8) 





NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


The New England Section of the Camp 
Directors Association showed unparalleled 
interest and enthusiasm at the meeting 
held November 17, 1928 at Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston. 

So many came that the room engaged 
for the meeting was found to be entirely 
too small, and the grill room was used as 
the only available one large enough to ac- 
commodate those present. 

At three o’clock Mr. Frank Poland, 
president, opened the meeting with words 
of greeting. Reports were then called for 
from the committees appointed. At the 
September meeting they were chosen to 
work on the subject of ““A Four Year 
Progressive Camp Program.”’ 

The committees were: 

Boys’ Camp 
Mr. R.S. Webster, chairman 
Mr. L. D. Roys 
Mrs. Bertram Taylor 
Mrs. Sarah Hayes 
Mr. Ernest Conlon 
Girls’ Camp 
Mr. Maynard Carpenter, chairman 
Mrs. Helen King 
Mrs. Nellie Winchester 
Mr. Roland Cobb 
Mrs. Wilfred O. White 


Mr. Carpenter spoke of the difficulties 
attending the making of ““A Four Year 
Progressive Camp Program” which his 
committee had experienced, and called 
upon them to express their views. Each 
one responded as did others whom they 
had called into the discussion. 

Mr. Webster gave a very comprehen- 
sive report from his committee after which 
the subject was open to all. For an hour it 
was discussed with animation. Some de- 
clared that such a program was impracti- 
cal and impossible, others that it was es- 
sential. Mr. H. W. Gibson, when called 
upon for an expression of his views, said 
that there should be a program of stand- 
ards, but never a standardized program. 

The question was turned back to the 
committees to be again reported upon at 
the January meeting which, it was voted, 
should be held at the Wayside Inn, Sud- 
bury, January 26. 

After a short social period, dinner was 
served. At the conclusion of the dinner, 
Dr. Augustus Zanzig, of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
led in singing several songs, copies of which 
were distributed to those present. With 
such a leader it would be impossible to 
keep from singing, and everyone sang with 
zest and enjoyment. 

The theme of Dr. Zanzig’s talk which 
followed was “The Proper Attitude of 
Mind in Singing.” One should have a 
“play” attitude, get the thought of the 
words of the song and express it. Sing with 
joy for the love of singing. 

He felt that it was necessary to have as 
asong leader, one who can himself play one 


(Continued on page 7) 
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CAMPING’S RECOMMENDED DEALERS 





A Classified Directory of Advertisers of Interest to the Organized 


v 


Summer Camp. 


Camp Directors are urged to write these dealers 


for catalogs and prices when buying supplies 


Accounting 


CHARLES F. RITTENHOUSE AND COMPANY 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

89 StaTE STREET, Boston, Mass. 

Wide and varied experience on financial and ac- 
counting problems of camps, private schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, and other institutions. Simple 
and practical methods devised for accounting for 
income and expense. Budgets planned to control 
operating expenses. Bookkeeping service fur- 
nished during the camp season. 
Arts and Crafts Materials 
THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 
70 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prime source for Butterfly art materials, shades, 
trays, etc. Reed and Basketry supplies. Sil- 
houettes. Cotton Chenille Rugs. Expert Instruc- 
tion by arrangement. One day mail order service. 

LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC. 

26 Everett STREET, ALLSTON STATION, Boston 34, 

Mass. 

Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming 
very popular in the schools and in the home, as 
they are practical, interesting, easy to learn and to 
do. We sell materials of the finest quality, reeds, 
raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash splints, 
cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, rush, 
willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Send 15 
cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions 
and illustrations of over 500 different articles. 

E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 

140 SuLLIVAN St., New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Dur Esso Cuay, the ideal 
Camp Craft. Requires no equipment. Endorsed 
by over 100 leading camps. Parchment Shades 
and Woodenware for Dur Esso Decoration. 
Catalog and Illustrated Instructions free on re- 
quest. Artists’ Materials and Smocks. 

YE SUSAN BURR 

Hooxep Ruc NEEDLES 

Tue Ho.iiery AssociaTEs 

406 Cuurcu St., TorrIncTon, Conn. 

Hooked Rug making, developing original design 
and use of color, is slowly but surely growing as a 
worth-while campcraft activity. 

Wholesale rate to camps. Send dollar for sample 
needle with full instructions, postpaid. 


Camp Outfitters 

CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 

52 CHAUNCY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand. Par- 
ticularly equipped for work on special garments 
and materials. Everything that the boy or girl 
will need at camp. 

GIRL SCOUT CAMP EQUIPMENT DEPART- 

MENT 

670 LexInNGToN AvENUE, NEw York City 
Camp equipment that has been used successfully 
by Girl Scout Campers available for everyone. 
Special terms to Camp Directors. Camp and 
School uniforms, hiking equipment, tents and cots. 
Send for catalog. 


Food Products 
AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SunBEAM Branp Pcre Foop Propucts 
Fruits and Vegetables in number ten tins. Manu- 
facturers and Importers. Complete assortment of 
Grocery Supplies for Summer Camps. 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY 
BLACKSTONE, NORTH AND N. CENTRE STREETS 
Boston, Mass. 

*‘New England’s Own” Packers and Producers 
of Fine Foods supplying summer camps at whole- 
sale prices. Beef, lamb, bacon, hams, poultry, 
fresh fish, dairy products, fresh and preserved 
fruits and vegetables. Write for list. 





Footwear 
THAYER McNEIL 
47 Temp_e Pace, Boston, Mass. 
Offers correct shoes for gymnasium, hiking, field 
hockey, tennis, ballet, rhythmic and interpretive 
dancing. A competent representative will call at 
schools or camps to supervise fittings. 








HIS BREAD CAME BACK 
BUTTERED 
A Camping advertiser says: 

Our business with camps has increased 
this year over the preceding year. ‘We 
think it is only fair to tell you that we 
attribute much of this growth to our ad- 
vertisement in your paper. 

(Name on request) 








Medals, Pins, Cups, ete. 

HAVENS & CO. 

17 THompson STREET, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturing Jewelers. Estimates furnished on 
camp awards such as rings, pins, medals, trophies 
and cups. Correspondence invited. 


DORRETY OF BOSTON 

387 WASHINGTON STREET 
Designer and Manufacturer of Camp and School 
Medals and Pins. Dies made; New Designs 
added continually. Write for Leaflet on Pins, 
Medals for Camp Activities; also Prize Shields and 
Loving Cups. 


BOSTON BADGE CO. 

333 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prize trophies, medals, cups, shields, badges and 
felt goods. Send for catalogue ‘‘C.” 


Medicinal Supplies 


OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

439 BoyLsTon STREET, Boston, Mass. 

417 WestTMINSTER ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for 
Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of 
First Aid Kits and Supplies. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
ANTI-SNAKE-BITE SERUM. Effective against bites 
of copperhead, rattlesnake and moccasin. The 
only remedy for snake bite approved by the 
United States Government and American Medi- 
cal Association. 
Ivyo.. For treatment of Ivy and Oak poison. 
B. F. I. Powder. Promotes healing — for all skin 
irritations. 


Office Appliances 
OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 
191-195 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Everything for the efficient camp office: Corona 
Portable Typewriters, and all other standard 
makes sold and rented, also mimeographs and 
adding machines. 


Photography 

THE COSMOS PRESS, INC. 

Harvarp Square, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

Furnishes a photographic service for camps and 
schools. Staff photographers visit camps during 
season and take pictures which have sales value 
as well as artistic merit. Expenses shared. Write 
for particulars. 


Playground Apparatus 
JUNGLEGYM, INC. 
5 Irvine TerRACE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Originators of patented gymnastic apparatus in 
use at such camps as Mowglis, Aloha Hive, 
Q-At-Ka, Winniday and Anawan, for junior boy 
and girl campers. Good fun and exercise. Send 
for folder. 


Publications 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


324 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
“The Leading Family Daily in New England” 
carries more camp advertising than all other Bos- 
ton papers combined. Reaches discriminating 
parents who appreciate and can afford the best in 
summer camps. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
A weekly periodical with a wide circulation among 
the intellectual. Maintains a camp and school de- 
partment for advisory service to parents. Special 
Time discounts given. Rate card on application. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 

600 Lexincton AvENUE, New York, N. Y. 
Plays and pageants for outdoors and for special 
holidays. Special services and program material 
for camps, study courses, folk songs and folk 
dances. Books of games, Send for catalogue. 


Sewage Disposal Equipment 
KAUSTINE CO., INC. 
Perry, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Kaustine Toilet systems and 
Kaustine Septic Tanks for camps. Free engineer- 
ing advice and instruction given in any camp sani- 
tation problems. 


Teachers Agencies 


THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
oF Boston, 120 BoyLston STREET 
RECOMMENDS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND CAMPS 
Teachers and Counselors selected with discrimina- 
tion. Careful service without charge to employers. 


Toilet Preparations 


SMARCO CO. 

HuntTINGTON AND Lonewoop Aves., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of highest grade Cold Cream, 
Cocoa Butter Cream, for tan and sunburn, Ever- 
green Tree Ointment, invaluable for hiking, Liquid 
Shampoos, Green Soap or Castile. Seventy spe- 
cialties. Send for Price List. 


Water Supplies 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC. 
Newark, N. J. 


Camp water supplies should always be sterilized 
to avoid all possibility of water-borne disease. 
W & T chlorine control apparatus sterilizes 75% 
of the drinking water supplied in North America. 
Send for folder “Small Water Supplies.” 


Woven Names 


J. & J. CASH, INC. 

2377TH STREET, SouTH NORWALK, Conn. 
Makers of Cash’s Names for marking clothing, 
linen, ete. Prevent laundry losses, ownership dis- 
putes and are distinctive, permanent, economical. 
Used by camps, schools, institutions — and by the 
public for over thirty years. 
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CAMP DIRECTORS OF MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
MEET IN WASHINGTON 


The Mid-Atlantic Section of the Camp 
Directors Association, a branch recently 
formed by directors and counselors living 
in Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia, 
held its December meeting at the Lee 
House Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

A constitution was adopted and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: Edward N. Smith, 
Camp Shawanogi, Covington, Va., presi- 
dent; Hugh S. Worthington, Camp AI- 
leghany, Sweet Briar, Va., vice-president; 
Mrs. Susan S$. Alburtis, Camp Matoaka, 
Calvert County, Md., secretary-treasurer. 

During lunch the recommendations for 
supervision of water supply and sanitation 
by state boards of health were discussed, 
a camp not being allowed to open until a 
license is granted by that official body. 
This is the law ia Maryland. The unifica- 
tion of the swimming standards of the 
Camp Directors Association with that of 
the Red Cross was also discussed. At the 
conference following, Mr. Herbert Wood, 
income tax expert of Washington, D. C., 
spoke of the ways in which the income tax 
regulations affect the business of camping. 
Dr. E. N. Rollins, Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va., gave suggestions for re- 
ligious training in camps. Mr. Ralph 
Starry, Camp Passumpsic, South Fairlee, 
Vermont, told impressively of the candle- 
light service held in his camp. Advertising 
that is a protection to both parents and 
directors was discussed by the president, 
Edward N. Smith, and nature study in 
camps by Mr. George F. Green, Camp 
Mishawaka, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

The following directors from Baltimore 
were present: Miss Marguerite Klein, Miss 
Elizabeth Van Sant, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart 
M. Link, Mr. and Mrs. George Moulton, 
S. A. Middleton. From Washington, 
D. C.: Mr. Ralph Starry, Mr. George F. 
Green, Mrs. SusanS. Alburtis, Mr. Clifton 
R. Moore and Miss Florence Dunlap. 
From Richmond, Va.: Mr. Edward N. 
Smith. From Sweet Briar, Va.: Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh S. Worthington. 








MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
TERCENTENARY 


In 1930 the 300th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in New England by the Puritans 
and the setting up of independent civil 
government in America will be celebrated 
in Boston. 

Education for all in free public schools 
was a contribution to the nation and to 
the world by Massachusetts. Education 
through organized camping had its birth 
in New England. It is most appropriate, 
therefore, that the Camp Directors As- 
sociation should be represented in the cele- 
bration of this important tercentenary an- 
niversary. The Executive Committee will 
welcome suggestions as to the best way of 
visualizing the camping movement. 


The December meeting of the Camp 
Directors Association was held at the 
Faculty Club, on December 8. Fifty at- 
tended the dinner and about a hundred 
the meeting after it. 

Miss Mattoon spoke briefly of the work 
of the C. D. A. in other parts of the coun- 
try. Two sections were being organized 
at the same time as this C. D. A. meeting 
and a motion was made that the good 
wishes of the C.D. A. of New York be 
sent to the group then meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and in Denver, Colorado. 

Miss Mattoon recommended the Book 
of Indian Lore and Indian Crafts by Julian 
Solomon. The suggestion was made that 
the members recommend to the C. D. A, 
the books they have found valuable so 
that the list may be used to advantage by 
all members. 

Mr. Guggenheimer, in introducing Dr. 
Kilpatrick, suggested that his talk be the 
basis for the report on ‘The Place of the 
Organized Camp in the Field of Educa- 
tion,” to be made at the national C. D. A. 
meeting in the spring. 

Dr. Kilpatrick: It is a pleasure to talk to 
you on the subject of education. I was 
about to say the subject of camp, but 
you know so much more about camp than 
I do that I will talk about education. 

As I see it, you in your camps have the 
opportunity to do two things along the 
educative line: first, to do an unusually 
good job — that is, you have an unusually 
good opportunity at doing a really edu- 
cative job during your two months. You 
have a much better chance than the school 
for at least two reasons. First, you have 
the child more hours in the day and at 
camp you don’t have traditions to inter- 
fere with the education. That is the first 
thing, as I see it. The other thing is: you 
can set an example. You can do this job 
of education in such a way that it will help 
the schools to improve themselves. 

Now let us go on with this matter a 
little more seriously. What is the job of 
education? We could approach it from 
many different angles. 1 am going to run 
two along together. For one, it is the 
business of education to help young people 
so to manage their experiences that they 
get increasingly richer and richer experi- 
ences with greater and greater promise of 
continuing to have richer and richer ex- 
periences. Education is the process of 
helping to manage, if you think of children 
managing, so that the experience as a 
whole gets richer and richer and contains 
with it greater promise that it will con- 
tinue to get richer. It is a question of en- 
riching experience in such ways that you 
get greater promise that the enrichment 
will continue. 

I said I would carry two lines. The 
other line is the same thing but said in 
another set of words: integrating the per- 
sonality of the child within and without in 
such a way that life means more to him 
and to others whom he touches. There- 
fore, this job of education would be the 
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process, on the one hand, of enriching ex- 
perience so that the promise of greater ex- 
perience is continued and the integration 
of this person with the persons about him 
and doing this on a basis so that it will 
continue as life continues. 

Now where does the camp come in on 
this kind of thing, and the school? The 
school, I am sorry to say, in my judgment, 
has inherited a set of habits and attitudes 
that tend to make it an institution. The 
school does not genuinely and honestly 
and seriously consider itself an educa- 
tional institution. It considers itself as a 
place to get people to pass examinations, 
which is a very different proposition. 
There is a certain amount of overlapping, 
to be sure. You know and I know of in- 
numerable people who go through innum- 
erable tasks at school, reciting innumer- 
able lessons, more or less pass innumer- 
able examinations and come out showing 
very little sign of it all. They haven't 
been changed by that which went on in 
the school to any great degree for their 
good. They have learned some words to 
use on occasion but the stuff hasn’t got 
into their life to remake it. Perhaps the 
more modern schools are doing this but 
the traditional schools are asking them- 
selves whether the children will finish the 
course. If they are old enough the chil- 
dren are asking themselves if they will 
pass the regents or college entrance, and 
so get into college and how many, many of 
our boys and girls adopt a blasé attitude 
toward the whole thing. The thing to do 
is to look down on the whole process and 
consider it as really not seriously worth 
while. I say that the camp has the ad- 
vantage of not having a course of study 
and required examinations. The camp is 
free from that tradition and the camp 
honestly and seriously can attack the 
question of enriching the life of the child 
and enriching it in such a way that it 
promises continued enrichment and in 
such a way that it makes for personality 
better integrated. I'd like to pause on 
that subject of integration. In the degree 
that the school is the typical old-fashioned 
school, in that degree you find things hap- 
pening like this: children are assigned les- 
sons. They spend the first part of each 
year studying the teacher in order to learn 
how much they have to do to satisfy the 
teacher and just what particular thing she 
requires so that they can spend as little 
time as possible on this. In the degree 
that the school is an old-fashioned school 
that is what happens. The children learn 
how with one part of them to pay atten- 
tion to the teacher and the books, and an- 
other part of them is off with their own 
thoughts. You see the same thing with 
some grown people — I know of some who 
make a practice of this in church. They 
appear to be listening to what is going on 
but do not hear it. In the degree that 


people dothat, whether in school or church, 


in that degree instead of integrating their 
(Continued on page 8) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Theodore Roosevelt, Adventurer. By Evw1n 
Emerson. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 


Edwin Emerson, whose Adventures with 
Theodore Roosevelt has just been issued by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., is peculiarly fitted to 
tell the story of Roosevelt's adventures, 
many of which he first heard from the lips 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt, since 
Emerson was one of Roosevelt's rough 
riders in Cuba and later had many stirring 
adventures himself as a soldier of fortune, 
military observer and war correspondent 
in South America, Manchuria, Mexico and 
Nicaragua, as well as on various battle 
fronts during the World War. 

Emerson, like Roosevelt, an offspring 
of old New York stock, like “Teddy” in 
his youth learned his first German words 
in Dresden and in the Swiss Alps. Like 
Roosevelt, too, he was graduated from 
Harvard, did hisfirst hard riding as ayouth 
on the western plains, and later had his 
first experience of reform politics in New 
York, and of war asa rough riderin Cuba. 
There he was mentioned for gallantry in 
action by Colonel Roosevelt and by his 
commanding general. 

During the Russian-Japanese War he 
served as a war correspondent in Man- 
churia, witnessing the hard-fought battles 
of Wafang-Go, Liao-Yang and Mukden, 
after which he had his share in some wild 
hand-to-hand fighting with Chinese 
mounted bandits on the Mongolian border. 

After the disastrous earthquake and 
fire of San Francisco in 1906, Col. Emer- 
son was sent to California by President 
Roosevelt for relief work there and later 
received the public thanks of the governor 
of California and of Mr. Taft, then Roose- 
velt’s secretary of war. 

As a war correspondent he trailed the 
bandit chiefs Pancho Villa and Zapata in 
Mexico and accompanied his old friend 
General Funston to Vera Cruz, when that 
city was seized by American forces in 1914. 

When the World War broke out in that 
vear, Emerson was one of the first Ameri- 
can correspondents to turn up in Germany 
in time for the mobilization and first ad- 
vance of its tremendous armies. He was 
along with Generals von Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff at their first great victory 
against the Russians at Tannenberg near 
the Masurian Lakes. Hurrying from there 
to the western front he witnessed the bom- 
bardments and successive captures of the 
Belgian frontier fortresses of Antwerp, 
Maubeuge and Namur, after which he 
saw the first retreat of the German armies 
after their decisive check on the Marne. 

After further service as a war corre- 
spondent in Poland, in the Alps, the Bal- 
kans, at Gallipoli and in Syria, Emerson, 
after America’s entry into the war, was 
made a prisoner of war by the Turks in 
Constantinople, but presently was turned 
over to the German military authorities, 
who interned him as a civil prisoner in 
Berlin. 


Since his return home to America he has 
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remained in journalistic harness as a 
special correspondent of several big news- 
papers abroad, traveling around our land 
and in such countries as Mexico and Cuba, 
where he last sojourned together with 
Mrs. Roosevelt, the widow of his great 
leader. 


GROUP CREATIVE WORK 
(Continued from page 1) 
We are thankful, we are glad, 

For our mother, home and dad. 
We are helpless, but for Thee. 
Guide us through eternity. AMEN 

These were neostyled and given to the 
boys with instructions to vote for four 
couplets. 

It was interesting that an overwhelming 
vote should be made for the same four and 
these Mr. O'Hara arranged in order. He 
then composed the music and this became 
the grace which was sung before meals. 


Grace Before Meals 


O Thou Maker| of all good Thanks we give Thee 








we are hank-ful|| we are glad| for our Mother 


a 
We are help-less| bul for Thee.| Guide us thro’ E | ber- ni - A | men. 





Permission is hereby given everyone to reprint and use this, in any way desired. 


Geoffrey OvyYara August 1928 





PERSONALS 
Continued from page 2) 


Mr. Ralph Starry of Camp Passumpsic 
now makes his residence in Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. 

Miss Anna A. Dodge, associate director 
of the Quinibeck Camps, is spending the 
winter as usual at Trinity Court, Boston. 

Mrs. Helen R. Edgar, director of Ragged 
Mountain Camp, and her sister, Miss 
Rachel Robinson, associate director, 
stayed at camp until Thanksgiving this 
year. Their comfortable farmhouse and 
cottage that they have at camp make it 
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possible for them to be in camp at all 
seasons of the year. 

Mrs. Mary L. Hammatt, director of 
Camp Quanset, is spending the winter 
abroad. She stayed several weeks at Hotel 


D’Angleterre, Geneva. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Alice Hammatt Melcher, sailed with 
her but returned to her family in time for 
Thanksgiving. 

Robin Hood, Herricks, Maine, had a 
very successful season under the direction 
of Frederic B. Littlefield. This camp has 
an unusual site in that it combines the ad- 
vantages of a lake and the salt water, on 
both of which it has a considerable front- 
age. 

Mohawk Lodges, under the direction of 
Paul R. Brown, reports an increase of 
twenty boys over 1927. Considerable new 
equipment has been added for the season 
of 1929, when horseback riding will be 
introduced. 

Great East Lodge, under the direction 
of Carl N. Holmes, also had a remarkable 
increase over the enrollment of the previ- 
ous season. Mr. Holmes was formerly 
connected with Camp Wyanoke, and later 
a director of Camp Wentworth, before es- 
tablishing this camp for boys. 

Glenbrooke experimented successfully 
with its deep woods camp in Maine, where 
it held a two weeks’ season on Moosehead 
Lake in charge of a famous guide. This 
practice will be kept up in one form or 
another. In 1929, the principal features of 
the camp will be a number of new, long 
canoe trips in Canadian waters and the 
boys will themselves commence the con- 
struction of cabins to hold six boys and a 
counselor, in addition to the tents. Com- 
plete vegetable and flower gardens will be 
developed, where the campers may help 
restore the former famous Glenbrooke 
gardens. 








WANTED 
A CAMP CONNECTION 

A man who was director of a successful boys’ camp 
for five years, and is now conducting a day school 
in Florida, would like connection with a camp. Is 
capable of acting as director or head counselor, or 
assuming almost any line of responsibility. Is avail- 
able from the middle of May until the the middle 
of September. 

I am personally well acquainted with this man, 
and will be glad to give details and my recommen- 
dation. 


Address WH. Bentley, Camp Wyanoke 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO BE A COUNSELOR? 
By OnE or THEM 


Are you just thinking about it or is it all 
settled? If it’s all settled, three cheers! 
Dance a jig and set yourself up to a ba- 
nana split! If you are just thinking about 
it, then answer me these: are you crazy 
about children, do you look at the stars 
and do you just love rain? If so, sign on 
the dotted line today and if you haven’t 
one to sign on, then hustle up and get one. 
But if children get on your nerves and you 
never bother about the stars and hate 
rain, then you'd better pack your suitcase 
and take that European tour you’ve been 
dreaming about. And I hope you have a 
good time! 

If I had a big enough pair of scissors, I 
would cut out the first year Itaught school. 
Horrors! The first year at camp wasn’t so 
bad, but then there are several spots in 
that which need scissors. 

The first lesson I learned was responsi- 
bility. We won’t go into excruciating de- 
tails about it — nobody was hurt — but I 
would really like to forget it, though I 
guess it’s a good thing I can’t. When I 
realized the very deep sense of responsi- 
bility that our directors had and that the 
girls were in our care, then I began to 
know that counselors needed that same 
sense of responsibility, too. Just get the 
director’s point of view. 

Another little lesson I learned was the 
importance of little things. Whew! They 
are sometimes the beginning of big ones. 
See that your “infants” brush their teeth 
and all that and report immediately to the 
nurse sore throats, toothaches and any 
other ailments. And always go straight to 
the head counselor or to the director when 
you need their advice or have any trouble 
whatsoever. It’s good to be able to fight 
your own battles, but usually at camp 
your battles affect so many other people. 

About “off duty days’’—when youcan, 
go where you wish and do as you please 








and wear civilized clothes if you like them 
— don’t miss a one. It may seem unselfish 
to stay in camp and in a case of emergency 
you may have to, but go if you can. Even 
if you love children — little ones, big ones, 
fat ones and skinny ones — you'll get a 
little tired of girls, girls, girls, if you play 
with them all day, sleep in the same cabin 
with them every night and eat with them 
forever and ever. Get away and forget 
them. In your subconscious mind, if you 
don’t feel it in your everyday one, you’ll 
get a different value on things and come 
back more in love with camp than ever! 

Then, this “singing in the rain”’ busi- 
ness — you know what I mean. The girls 
and counselors who can take the bumps 
with a laugh and come back from a rather 
damp “moonlight hike’ with shrieks of 
delight and funny things to tell are the 
girls and counselors who make a camp 
what a director wants it to be. Grin and 
bear it — that’s the idea. 

Do you know anything about first aid? 
Fine if you do, and not so bad if you don’t. 
You can get a first aid textbook from the 
American Red Cross at Washington, D.C. 
for the approximate fortune of forty cents. 
Read it from cover to cover. You might 
not be there when Marguerite breaks her 
arm and then again you might. 

Do you find things to do or do you have 
to be shown? If you are the former, then 
do a handspring! Because at camp there 
are a thousand and one things to be done 
and if you can find them all by your little 
lonesome, you'll probably be asked back 
the next year. 

And you'll want to be asked, for camp 
is the most fun ever! Just try it and you 
won't worry aminute about that old Euro- 
pean tour you couldn't afford. 


Mamie Barr, counselor 
Rockbrook Camp 
Brevard, N. C. 








ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 3) 

Mr. Poland spoke of the thousands of 
well children who have returned from 
camp that physicians never see; and of 
how at times they will judge the camp by 
the exceptional case they do see. 

Mr. Freeman spoke of the Samoset 
practice of going through the list of 
campers alphabetically at the weekly coun- 
selor meeting, giving each counselor the 
chance to report on the attitude of the boy. 
This gives a broad view and the oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on those cases which 
need it. 

Mr. Brown told of the written report 
kept for each boy at Mohawk Lodges, on 
which every counselor wrote his opinion 
of the boys. He stated that counselors 
were more apt to write freely than to 
speak frankly. Afterwards at the coun- 
selors meeting these reports were discussed 
orally. 
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or more musical instruments, sing and 
kindle the imagination of those whom he 
leads. 

After this all too short period of music, 
the room was rearranged for the illustrated 
lecture given by Mr. Joe Mills, naturalist, 
guide, and lecturer. For many years he 
has been a ranger in the Rocky Mountain 
National Park region. 

It seemed incredible that any one could 
have gone hunting with a camera in such a 
region and brought back so successfully 
such splendid pictures of wild animal life 
and of the beautiful flowers so abundant 
in the Colorado mountains, as well as the 
clear views of the magnificent scenery. 

By ten o’clock the program was com- 
pleted, and meeting adjourned. 


AsicaIL P,. HazeLton 
Recording Secretary 





CHICAGO COUNCIL 


A Chicago Council of private camp di- 
rectors who are members of the C. D. A. 
was organized at the City Club, Chicago, 
on December 1. Twenty directors at- 
tended the organization meeting. 

Dr. J. P. Sprague was elected president; 
Dr. W. J. Monilaw, vice-president; and 
Miss Mary Farnum, secretary-treasurer. 

The subject of fire insurance was ably 
presented by Mr. M. E. Peterson, a 
specialist in that type of insurance. An 
analysis was made of several of the fire 
insurance policies of thecamps represented 
and suggestions made to reduce their 
premiums by complying with the reduc- 
tion of fire hazards suggested by the in- 
surance underwriters. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid, he said, to floor pro- 
tection under kitchen range, to open finish 
woodwork in cabins, to flues, and to 
cracks or sagging of chimney. If workmen 
are employed making additions or repairs 
which take fifteen days or longer, it is 
necessary to notify the insurance com- 
pany and pay an extra charge to cover fire 
protection during that period. Many 
practical points were brought out by the 
lively discussion following the presenta- 
tion of the paper. 

Many of the complicated items in re- 
gard to workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance and public liability insurance were 
brought out in the discussion led by Mr. 
Karl D. King of Fred S. James Co. 

A report was given by Mr. Williams, 
one of the directors of the national Safety 
Council, of the work in safety that organ- 
ization is promoting. Their work could be 
extended, the speaker said, to help the 
camps to study their accident and near- 
accident problems and to help them elim- 
inate risks. A study is to be made to col- 
lect data on which to base conclusions. 
Camps in the Middle West will supply the 
required information. The aim is to pro- 
mote ‘safety for more and better ad- 
venture.” 

It is the plan of the Chicago Council to 
meet six times during the year and take 
up practical problems of private camps. 
The next meeting will be held January 12, 
at the City Club. 

Rosert SNApDDON, chairman, 
Committee on Publications 


CAMP REUNION 

Camp Becket-in-the-Berkshires _ will 
hold its Boston reunion, Thursday, De- 
cember 27, at 5.30 p.m. in Kingsley Hall, 
Ford Building, and its New York re- 
union, Friday, December 28, at 6.00 P.M. 
in the Farm House Club, 123 West 43d 
St.. New York City. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Albert Alden and Richard Hatton Car- 
penter arrived at the home of their par- 
ents, Mr.and Mrs. Maynard L. Carpenter, 
directors of Camp Carter for Girls, on 
November 20. Heartiest congratulations. 


PASSWORD AT CAMP O-AT-KA 
Continued from page 1) 

It is all over in five minutes but a note is 
struck that reverberates in the lives of the 
boys long after the camp is closed for the 
season. So far as one is able to judge, the 
effect of these pass word services is very 
great in the lives of the boys. They say 
again and again, “Religion is real to us 
here. When we come in for the pass word, 
we do not go to sleep. We do not care to 
make a noise and create disorder because 
there is something doing every second.” 
That is the way a boy has of expressing 
his interest in a service that ordinarily he 
is not interested in. 








To send a boy home from camp feeling 
at home with what the church is trying so 
hard to get over to young people is not 
the least of the good results which a camp 
may accomplish. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
personality they are cutting it in two, one 
half paying attention to appearances and 
the other half doing something else. Any 
institution that is splitting personality 
misses its opportunity in that degree. 

We come to the camp. The camp has 
the opportunity of utilizing and concen- 
trating the whole of the child for the time 
he is at camp in whatever he is doing. 
There is nothing to interfere. There is 
nothing to hinder his putting his entire 
heart and soul into whatever he does. 
When young people do that and really put 
heart and soul into what they do, you find 
things happening. More of the self gets 
worked up and gets into action. Have you 
ever noticed the difference between the 
boy who was going on a mission for him- 
self to do a specific thing, who was going 
for a thing he knew he wanted and knew 
he was looking for, but who didn’t know 
where to look, and the boy who is sent on 
a mission who doesn’t care, who is just 
going because he is sent? He stops to look 
on the way. He just dilly-dallies along - 
one part of him going, his body, and 
the other part just thinking of anything 
that happens along. The boy who knew 
what he was about got his thing in 
order to do something else with it. 


Continued in January “ Camping’’) 
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MID-WEST SECTION 
(Continued from page 3) 


Report of the Swimming and Canoeing 
Conference was given by Miss Holiday in 
the absence of the chairman, Miss Farnum. 
The financial report of the conference was 
given by the treasurer. Both were ac- 
cepted. 

Suggestion and discussion concerning a 
Caneoing Conference in 1929, as well as a 
Woodcraft Conference, ended inthemotion 
being made to appoint a committee on 
conferences whose chairman shall go into 
the matter and determine how many 
would be willing to underwrite or guaran- 
tee attendance at such conferences. Also 
to give the Executive Committee of the 
section the power to call such conferences 
if it seemed desirable. Both motions were 
passed. The committee appointed was: 


Dr. William J. Monilaw, chairman 
Mr. Albert Pulling 

Mr. Matt Mann 

Miss Edith Steere 


Mr. Gibson, the national president, 
brought a report of the recent national 
executive meeting and their decision in 
regard to the next annual meeting at At- 
lantic City. Each section was to be as- 
signed a topic for study and report at that 
time. The topic given the Mid-West Sec- 
tion was‘ Codperative Educational Camp- 
ing Publicity.”” General discussion of this 
topic followed lead by Dr. Sprague and 
Mrs. Bishop who had done considerable 
work along this line for the section in past 
years. Motion was made and passed to 
accept the subject assigned. Motion made 
to appoint members for this committee 
from the floor since no one seemed anxious 
to take the responsibility. Dr. Sprague, 
Miss Steere and Mrs. Bishop were nomin- 
ated in the order mentioned, all of whom 
stated their willingness to give assistance 
in the matter but refused to take the 
chairmanship. Dr. Ewerhardt then asked 
time to confer with a camp director who, 
he thought, might accept but who was not 
present at the time. Motion made and 
carried to leave the matter as it then stood. 

Since the officers of the section had been 
chosen for two years in 1927, there were 
only two members of the board to be 
elected this time to fill the vacancies of 
Mrs. V. Kendall and Mr. Irey whose term 
expired in 1928. Dr. Linda Roth and Mr. 
Matt Mann were presented by the Nom- 
inating Committee and were unanimously 
elected. 

Since the Mid-West Section has only 
one meeting a year, a motion was made 
and carried to accept a mail vote between 
annual meetings when that seemed de- 
sirable — as in the present case when 
changing the section constitution to con- 
form with that of the national constitu- 
tion and requirements of the national 
Executive Committee is imperative. Busi- 
ness meeting adjourned. 

Report of Round Table Groups. The 
business meetings and the special meeting 
called for private camp directors took up 
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so much time given over to round table 
discussion and experimental projects in 
the printed program that only a half 
hour in the morning could be devoted to 
round table discussions. Two groups only 
were formed, one for men and one for 
women, since there were not enough camp 
directors representing either boys’ or girls’ 
institutional camps to form sections of 
their own. The time allotted to experi- 
mental projects in the afternoon was given 
over to the additional business meeting. 

In the group “‘ Private Camps for Girls 
with Mrs. Mattson presiding, the subject 
“Overnight Hikes and Trips’ occupied 
most of the time. Mrs. Seymour, Miss 
Frederick, Dr. Vinal and Mrs. Bishop gave 
interesting and different ways of making 
use of those as a definite part of the camp 
program. Overnight hikes were generally 
considered too strenuous for children 
under twelve. 

In the group“ Private Camps for Boys” 
with Dr. Ewerhardt presiding, the subject 
“Campfire Programs and Their Objec- 
tives”’ aroused considerable interest. Al- 
most all directors reported unfavorable 
results due to several reasons — weather 
conditions, prevalence of mosquitoes, 
and probablythe lack of competent leader- 
ship in them. The only other subject 
brought up was “Achievement Plans.”’ 
It, too, brought out considerable exchange 
of opinion regarding the various plans in 
vogue at different camps to stimulate in- 
terest in the boy so that he may use up his 
idle moments in a profitable manner. The 
other four subjects were not brought up 
because of lack of time and, as a result of 
this and the unusual interest manifest in 
the discussion of the above two subjects, 
there developed the firm conviction that 
the private camp directors should and 
must have greater opportunities on the 
Mid-West program for discussion of prob- 
lems peculiar to them. (Taken from Dr. 
Ewerhardt’s report.) 


%> 


Addresses of the Day 


Two most interesting and valuable ad- 
dresses were given during the second day 
of our meeting. Since these were reported 
in detail in the November number of 
Camping they will only be mentioned here. 

At 10 a.m. Mr. Stanley Graves of the 
Highland Park, Michigan, High School on 
“Correlations Between Summer Camps 
and Public Schools.” 

At 2.00 p.m. Mr. A. C. Crockett, direc- 
tor of Vocational Education for Detroit 
Board of Education, on “ Vocational Guid- 
ance as an Element in a Camp Program.” 

After dinner and before leaving Camp 
Ohiyesa by bus for our return to Detroit 
our final address by Mr. H. W. Gibson, 
president of the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion on “ Purposeful Camping.” 

The meeting closed with most enthusi- 
astic appreciation and thanks voted the 
directors of Camp Ohiyesa who had made 
our stay so delightful and to the Great 
Lakes Intercamp Council for their share 
in making this meeting one long to be re- 
membered by all who attended. 


























NEW LOW CAMP RATE 


6 or more insertions $2.75 per line, 
$19.25 per > inch. (Same as 12 time 


school rate.) 
Begin March issue 
Forms close January 3d 
THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


Department of Education 
M. Mercer Kenpic, Director 

















N ‘ 4 
Camp Supplies, Ine. 
52 Chauncy Street 
Boston 
? 
SPECIALISTS IN CAMP AND 
SCHOOL OUTFITTING 


I iquiries solicited 











Your 


ADVERTISEMENT 


in The Christian Science Monitor 
will reach people who give patron- 
age to high-class camps. 


Circulation Over 130,000 
Send for Rates and Lata 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
An International Daily Newspaper 
Published by the Christian Science Publishing 
|__ Society at 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 




















CAMP OUTFITTING 
Everything in High Grade Camp Equipment 
for camp directors, counselors, campers 


Cots: Upright steel cots B.W.S.C. 31......$8.25 
F.B. 30 ee 
Mattresses: Cotton Pad, S.B. 30c... .. 3.75 
Felt pad, S.F. 30f . 4.50 
Blankets: Pure wool and camel hair 
From $8.75 to $3.00 
Special Prices to Camp Directors 
Send for catalogue 
Girt Scout Camp EquipMeNT DEPARTMENT 
670 LExINGTON AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 














Harper’s Bazar 
63rd year 


This year make it your quality 
medium! 

Monthly circulation 103,620 

Kenneth N. Chambers 

Director 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
572 Madison Ave. (at 56th St.), New York 








The Principle of Using 
GUMPERT’S Quality 


Products in Camps 


The problem of bulk cooking for camps 
will be taken up each month by the Gum- 
pert chef in this column. Much valuable 
data regarding Gumpert’s Products which 
would be of interest to camp managers and 


cooks will be contained in this article. 











GUMPERT’S NEW SWEET 
MILK CHOCOLATE 


No more nutritious drink could be 
served to growing boys and girls. It 
is easily made; just add boiling water 
and serve. This drink is a great body 
builder. 


To make this product in the cup, a 
one oz. measure which is enclosed in 
each package is just enough foracup. 
To make Gumpert’s Sweet Milk 
Chocolate in bulk,add to each pound 
of chocolate, three quarts of boiling 
water. This will give you fifteen cups 
of the finest hot chocolate drink, at a 
very low cost. 


For those camps in which a lighter 
drink is preferred, Gumpert’s Sweet 
Milk Cocoa is recommended. This is 
made up in the same manner as the 
chocolate drink, using three quarts 
of boiling water to each pound of 
Sweet Milk Cocoa. 


For 100 servings, use seven pounds 


of cocoa to twenty-one quarts of 
boiling water, mix well and serve. 


The Gumpert Chef 





S. GUMPERT CO., INC. 


Bush Terminal 363 W. Erie St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Chicago, IIl. 





Jordan Marsh 
Company 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 
Camp Outfitting 
Section 


Camp apparel to conform exactly 
with dress regulations of any camp 
furnished at reasonable prices — a 
separate shop of specialized service 


Third Floor, Main Store 
We shall be glad to 


send our Experienced 
Representative 











CAMP DIRECTORS— 
GOOD NEWS! 


R a hundred dollars you can buy the 
same size space as this in America’s three 
leading class magazines — Vogue, Vanity 

Fair, House and Garden. From more than 
360,000 people of more than average intelli- 
gence and means you will find many who will 
be glad to know the special merits of your 
camp. Write for full details and visit us when 
you can. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43d New York City 











ST. NICHOLAS 
MAGAZINE 


Established 1873 

Reaches young people between the 

ages of 10 and 18 interested in high- 

class camps and schools. 

Rates and full information gladly 
furnished on request. 


LILLIAN CC. MATLAW 
St. Nicholas School and Camp Service 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


























The 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Atlantic Monthly | 
The House Beautiful 
The Youth’s Companion 
The Magazine World 
For Advertising Rates and Special Discounts 
Address 
8 ARLINGTON St. 200 Firtu Ave. 
Boston, Mass. New York City 


Ask about the special offer being made on 
Tue Youtn’s COMPANION 

















